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Vouvme III. 
Tales of the Orccrtw 


THE PIRATE OFF CAPE ST, ANTONIO. 














In the year 1822, being in New York, and looking for a 
voyage, I shipped on board the good brig Hyacintha, bound 
to the West Indies and New Orleans, and sailed in a few 
days after. The Hyacintha was commanded by a young 
man named Samuel Lindall, a native of New England. 
He was a good sailor, having had considerable experience at 
sea, and a skilful navigator—and if he had not been sub- 


jected to petticoat government, and a little deficient in what 
the phrenologists call the organ of firmness, I have no doubt 
would have proved an excellent and gallant shipmaster. 


But unfortunately for him, and indeed for all on board, he 


was just wedded to a young and beautiful girl, who appeared 


ardently attached to him: and her love was warmly recipro- 
cated on his part. In the first week of the honey moon, he 


was obliged to embark on this voyage to the West Indies ; 


and his youthful and fond wife declared that she would ac- 
company him: that nothing should separate her from her 
husband: that she would willingly brave the storms of the 
ocean, the diseases of tropical climates, and even the dan- 
gers of piracy, which, at that time, was not unfrequent in 
the West Indies, rather than her dear Sammy should pro- 
ceed on his voyage without her. The owner’s consent was 
reluctantly obtained : a state room hastily fitted up, and the 
loving fair one, with a buoyant step, a light heart, and eyes 
beaming with joy and triumph, accompanied her husband on 


board, and embarked in the Hyacintha. 
She was but a girl, however —a petted, spoiled darling 


indulgent parents, accustomed to have her own way, and the 


child of impulse andcaprice. It was soon manifest that she 
exercised unbounded influence over her husband —and the 
interest of the owners was not promoted by her presence on 
board. The sailors, although ordinarily admirers of pretty 
women, and possessed of a good stock of natural gallantry, 
often wished that she had continued making preserves or 
mending stockings in her worthy parents’ cottage on the 
banks of the Connecticut, instead of coming on board, and 
taking charge of the Hyacintha: for Mrs. Ellen’ Lindall, 
after she recovered from her sickness, was to all intents and 
purposes, master of the brig. If there blew a fresh breeze, 
and the buoyant vessel dashed gloriously along on its way to 
her destined port, with every sail doing its duty, Mrs. Ellen 
was afraid lest the masts would be carried away, or that 
the vessel would founder, or that some dreadful accident 
would happen —and her husband, who seemed to live only 
to anticipate her wishes, would immediately shorten sail, 
and double reef the topsails when it was blowing only a 
stiff royal breeze, to the great mortification of the officers 
and crew. 

If a vessel were seen on the horizon, which is sometimes 
an event of no little importance on the ocean, with a childish 
eagerness she would insist on our speaking the stranger — 
and many a mile did we sail directly out of our proper track, 
in order to gratify her wishes. Nor was she always con- 
tented with simply speaking it; without taking into consid- 
eration the state of the weather, she would often express a 
wish to put a letter on board, if bound to the United States, 
or to procure some fruit or nicknacks, if recently from some 
port in the West Indies. The captain could not say her nay, 
and in more than one inStance the boat’s crew came within 
an ace of being drowned, while endeavoring to comply with 
her unreasonable wishes. I never shall forget how prettily 
she pouted for a whole day, because an East Indiaman, with 
a fair wind and a cracking breeze, refused to shorten sail 
and heave to, until we could put a letter on board, and ob- 
tain some rare curiosities from that distant part of the world. 
In a word, all her actions were stamped with selfishness. 
She regarded the gratification of her own wishes as para- 
mount to every other earthly consideration, and Captain 
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Lindall had not firmness and decision enough to refuse to 
comply with her most capricious requests. 

We were bound to St. Thomas. But as we passed very 
near the island of St. Bartholomew, the town, built on the 
shores of a little bay, which penetrated some distance inland, 


compe a charming appearance to the eyes of the fair 


Ellen, and she insisted on our running in and coming to an- 
chor. The captain remonstrated with her as long as he 
dared, assuring her that such a proceeding would be a fatal 
blow to his insurance, in case the vessel were afterwards 
lost. But it is seldom of any use to talk reason to a pretty 
woman —and the captain was compelled to comply with the 
entreaties, uttered in the most musical voice of the lovely 
Ellen. On the following day we sailed for St. Thomas, and 
in a fortnight from that time, we were passing through the 
Mona passage, and along the south side of St. Domingo, on 













our way to New Orleans. 

At that time the seas in the neighborhood of Cuba were 
infested with murderous pirates, and many sad tales were 
told of their rapacity and wanton cruelty. Accordingly, be- 
fore we left New York, the owner put on board two twelve 
pound carronades, with cartridges and ball, two swivels, a 
dozen muskets, boarding pikes, &c. We mustered twelve 
men all told. Our chief mate, Zenas Thompson, a genuine 
Yankee, was a man of powerful frame, great resolution, and 
undaunted courage — he was a true sailor, and was loved and 
respected by every man on board. His sailor-like honesty 
and frankness, often urged him to express pretty freely his 


ifteppprvepation of the measures adopted by Captain Lindall, 


in compliance with the whims of his pretty wife. For this 
ason, he was by no means a favorite with the lady. Our 
second mate, was a young man belonging to Massachusetts, 
named Willis. He was active, vigorous, and full of animal 
spirits. The crew was composed of Yankees, and consisted 
of eight as genuine sailors, and brave and honest fellows, as 
ever slushed a topmast, or handled a marlinspike. The 
cook was a stout, athletic, black fellow, a native of Boston. 
With such officers, and such a crew, to say nothing of the 
captain and his wife, it was thought that we should be more 
than a match for any piratica]l buat, or even small armed 
vessel that might attack us. 

After we left St. Thomas, being bound to New Orleans, 
and our course lying along the south side of Cuba, as far as 
Cape St. Antonio, Mr. Thompson suggested to the captain, 
the propriety of getting our arms and ammunition ready for 
use, in case we were attacked. The captain admitted the 
propriety of the measure, and as his wife no farther opposed 
it, than to say that she hoped they would have no occasion 
to use fire arms while she was on board, the guns were got 
ready for action, and every preparation was made to give 
the pirates a warm reception, in case they thought proper to 
molest us. 

We passed merrily on our way, with a pleasant breeze 
from the eastward, the regular trade wind. The influence 
of Mrs. Lindall over her husband did not seem to diminish, 
but rather increased. The poor man soon became appa- 
rently reconciled to her assumption of authority over him, 
and no longer even made a show of disputing any of her 
thoughtless suggestions or plans. The mates were forbidden 
to walk the quarter deck in the night, for fear of disturbing 
her slumbers —and for the same reason, the sailors were 
forbidden to indulge in their accustomed cheerful song, while 
engaged in pulling and hauling on the quarter deck. The 
holy-stone and scrubbing brush, made music by no means 
pleasing to madam’s ears, and therefore were seldom used. 
Mr. Thompson bore these annoyances with the patience of 
a philosopher. He appeared to comfort himself with the 
idea, that a few weeks only would elapse, before he should 
be in an American port, and he would have an opportunity 


of changing his situation. The crew, however, were less 
disposed to submit to all the inconveniences and extra labors 


which were imposed upon them, in consequence of this 
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lady’s being on board —and it required all the authority and 
energy of Mr. Thompson to prevent insubordination, and 
perhaps revolt. 

We passed along the south side of Cuba, keeping a good 
offing from the Isle of Pines, and hauled up for the passage 
into the Gulf of Mexico, which lies between Cape Latouche 
on the main land, and Cape St. Antonio, the western ex- 
tremity of Cuba. We entered the Gulf of Mexico, without 
having encountered any suspicious sail, and Captain Lindall, 
who had evidently felt exceedingly uneasy while cruising 
in these waters, which were notoriously infested with pirates, 
recovered his usual cheerfulness, and laughed and joked 
with his better half, assuring her that we had now passed 
all danger, and that there was no longer any thing to be ap- 
prehended from pirates. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and Cape St. 
Antonio was still in sight, bearing about S. E. by S., when 
a man who was employed aloft, sang out, “ Sail ho!” 

“ Where away ?” said Mr. Thom 

“ On the lee beam,” returned*the ap the mast head. 

There was a fine breeze to theggst at the time —and 
as all our ideas of pirates were associated with the Isle of 
Pines and Cape St. Antonio, no one thought of looking to 
leeward. But there was now plajnly to be seen a long, 
rakish-looking schoofier, not more than six or seven miles 
off, steering on a wind with her starboard tacks aboard, evi- 
dently with the design of cutting us off. The captain took 
a long look at her with his glass, and then, without saying a 
word, handed it to Mr. Thompson. But I observed that his 
pale and dejected countenance, furnished a strong contrast 
with the cheerful smiles which decked his visage only a few 
moments before. 

“ What do you think of her?” said Captain Lindall, in a 
faltering voice. 

“Why,” said Mr. Thompson, “she is rather a suspicious 
looking craft, to be sure, but she may be a vessel from the 
Mexican coast, working out into the Gulf Stream. I think 
it would be best to take in the studding sails, and haul our 
wind —and if she is a pirate, ve may possibly get clear of 
her.” 

“Tf she isa pirate,” said Captain Lindal}, “that will be of 
little use, for she will sail two knots to our one, on a wind. 
However, we'll try it at all events.” 

The orders were given, and in a few minutes the Hyacin- 
tha was braced sharp up, and moving along close-hauled, at 
the rate of four or,five knots. At this moment the bearings 
of the suspicious sail were taken, to ascertain whether she 
increased or diminished her distance. For a few moments 
we were in an unenviable state of suspense — but it was soon 
ascertained beyond a doubt that the schooner was head-reach- 
ing us rapidly, and at the same time was eating us ont of 
the wind. “Poor Hawser,” said I to myself, “it is a gone 
case with you.” 

“ Captain Lindall, that schooner is coming up with us,” 
said Mr. Thompson, “and I can see by the glass that her 
decks are full of men. She is a pokerish looking craft, and 
there’s no knowing what she is after. Had we not better 
call all hands to quarters, get our guns in readiness, and pre- 
pare for a desperate defence ?” 

“Why,” said the captain, “if that fellow be a pirate, he 
is doubtless well armed, and it would be madness to attempt 
any resistance. He has men enough on board to eat us 
without salt, and doubtless he has several large guns, per- 
haps a long Tom, as well as small arms. What do you 
think of it, my Ellen?” continued the captain, turning to 
his pretty wife, whose cheeks fear had robbed of their wonted 
roses. 

“Oh,” said the really lovely woman, “ do not fight, I beg 
of you. “Af you do, I know we shall all be killed.” 

“ There’s no help for it,” said Mr. Thompson. “If we 
cannot beat that fellow off, we shall have our throats cut 
beforetwohours. The pirates have shown no quarter lately, 
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but have sworn to murder in cold blood every American who 
is so unfortunate as to fall into their hands. Every man 
has his peculiar taste, but for my own part, I had rather die 
grappling with my enemy, than be deliberately stabbed and 
thrown overboard afier I have surrendered. Call all hands 
there forward!” added he, in a voice of thunder. 

The petted beauty looked into her husband’s face, and 
burst into tears. But Captain Lindall saw from his mate’s 
determined manner that all the lion was roused within him, 
and that he was resolved to sell his life dearly. He saw that 
he could not comply with the wishes of his wife, and surren- 
der his vessel without resistance ; and he well knew that if 
any resistance were made, death to all on board must be 
the inevitable result, if taken. He therefore issued orders 
to get the brig in readiness foran engagement. And I really 
believe that if his wife had not been on board, or if before 


the commencement of the engagement he had bundled her 


down into the run, and clapped on the scuttle, he would have 
stood the deck, and fought the pirate like a man. 

But Mr. Thompson seemed in his element. All hands 
were on deck in a trice, and although not more than one 
or two had ever heard the whistling of a bullet, they all de- 
clared they would stand by him as long as there was a shot 
in the locker. The cook filled his coppers with salt water, 
declaring that he would give them a warm reception — the 
large guns were loaded with round shot and langrage, and 
the swivels with musket balls. The small arms were also 
loaded, and the boarding-pikes and cutlasses got ready for 
the occasion. 

Meanwhile the schooner was gaining upon us fast. It 
was plain that she 6 two feet to our one, and when she 
had got about two s forward of our larboard beam, she 
tacked, heading towards When she fell into our wake, 
she was not more than two miles distant, at which time she 
again tacked and stood directly for us. We were all watch- 
ing her with much anxiety, for although her movements were 
somewhat suspicious, it was by no means certain that the 
schooner was one of the bloody, piratical vessels that infested 
the coast of Cuba. While we were all intently gazing on 
the schooner, our countenances alternately expressing hopes 
and fears, she fired a gun, the shot from which struck the 
water about twénty rods astern. For a moment the hull of 
the schooner was obscured by the smoke, but when it cleared 
away, we saw displayed at her main peak the piratical black 


flag! 
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have our choice to fight with some prospect of success, or to ‘be all ready with your guns, to pour it into him when I keep 
give up the ship without striking a blow, with the certainty |/her away, ina style whieh will astonish him. Hard up your 
of being afterwards massacred in cold blood. Brave men sien, Tom! Square the after yards, men!” 
cannot hesitate a moment as to the course they ought to|| The brig wore short round upon her heel —and the mar 
adopt in such an emergency. What say you, men?” jnceavre was executed so suddenly and unexpectedly, that 
“ We'll fight,” responded they, with one voice —‘“ we'll! the pirate had no time to guard against the consequences, 
fight and beat the scoundrels off—or die at our guns, like jand before her position could be materially changed, our 
true Yankee sailors.” guns were both brought to bear upon the schooner in a 
‘‘ That’s enough,” said the mate, “‘every man to his sta. ‘raking position, and were fired when at the distance of not 
tion, and be upon the aleri, my boys, for we have a tough|/more than twenty yards. The execution was tremendous. 
job to execute.” The jib-boom and bowsprit were completely stripped of the 
He then turned to Captain Lindall, who was still support-| scoundrels, who were prepared to board us and cut our 
ling his wife on the quarter deck. ‘Captain Lindall,” said||throats. Many of them fell into the sea and perished. Some 
jhe, “ your wife must go below.” \few, badly wounded with pieces of langrage, clung to the rig- 
“* Must go below, Mr. Thompson?” ging, and crawled in on deck, howling piteously. 
“Yes, sir, I say must go below. This is no time for aj} The captain of the pirate was truly astonished —for he had 
man to pick his words. Her presence on deck can be of no//no suspicion that we intended to make any resistance, but 
ihe saw that there was no time to be lost, for our small arms 


veo to herself, and only tends to discourage the crew, and] 
the sooner the deck is cleared of her, the better.” were at this time picking off those of his men whom the big 


“ Very well, sir, I shall remember this language —and the| guns had spared. The schooner had fallen off considerably 
time will come when you shall account for it. But Ellen,|/also, and ranging ahead at the same time, her jib boom 
|my love, perhaps you had better go down into the cabin,” |/passed between our fore and main masts, and she became 
added he, addressing his wife. (for a few moments fixed in that position. The pirate cap- 

‘No, no,” murmured his wife, “I cannot go below, or if| tain called apon his men to follow him, and rushed out upon 
I do, you must go with me.” jthe bowsprit, supported by about twenty as desperate fellows 

‘“‘T will assist you down into the cabin, my dear, but you/|/as ever handled a cutlass or stabbed an honest man with a 
must be aware that my post, as commander of this vessel, is|/stiletto. But we were prepared for them, and as the leader 
on the quarter deck, and you would not wish me to desert;/of the pirates spang upon our deck, he was thrust through 
jmy daty.” . the body with a boarding-pike, directed by the nervous arm 

The lady said nothing, but looked unutterable things. At|\of the mate —others were shot off by our small arms, which 
that moment the pirate fired another shot, which came rat-|/did excellent service —a few reached the deck of the Hya- 
tling among the rigging over our heads. Captain Lindall|/cintha, and a contest commenced hand to hand with our 
took the arm of his lady, and partly by force, and partly by |;men ; but before either side had gained any advantage, the 
persuasion, hurried her below — while the poor woman, amid ||cook rushed from his galley with a bucket of scalding water 
hysterical sobs, shrieked, “ We shall all be killed! but, hus-//in one hand and a sauce-pan in the other, with which he 
band, you shall not leave me,” distributed his favors so liberally among the pirates, that 

‘@@ope he’ll stay with you until after the action,” mut-|/they soon lost all relish for fighting, and either jumped over- 
itered Mr. Thompson ; “he would unly help to cumber the||board, or were cut down by our brave fellows while they 
deck, without doing any good. Now, men, to your stations ; || were capering like madmen about the deck, and howling in 
and let us‘do our duty.” agony. 

The small arms were all loaded, each with an ounce ball|| The deck was hardly cleared of these scoundrels, when 
and seven buck shot, and were given into the ¢harge of two)|the schooner became disengaged from the brig, and dropped 
long-limbed Yankees from “down east,’ who had orders tofjastern. In this position, they gave us a volley of musketry, 
reserve their fire until they received directions from the mate, || which compliment we answered by the contents of our swiv- 
and then to blaze away at the enemy as fast as they could, |/els, that helped somewhat to swell the list of the killed and 























My heart quailed within me at that sight —and I believe 


that I was not the only person on board who wished himself 


taking good aim. A steady, careful and brave old sailor 
was placed at the helm, the boarding-pikes were got in readi- | 


wounded on board the pirate. The few who were left able to 
perform any duty, exerted themselves to get the schooner on 





safely deposited on terra firma. When Mrs. Lindall became 
aware of the undoubted character of our pursuer, her forti- 
tude entirely forsook her. She accused her husband of im- 
prudence in taking her with him on such a dangerous voy- 
age —and herself of folly in running such a fearful risk. 
She declared that she should be killed — but refused to leave 
the deck unless her husband accompanied her. Captain Lin- 
dal] knew not what to do. Firmness of purpose and decision 
were not prominent traits in his character. 

It is in such an emergency as this, that a man of energy 
and determination will make his power bé felt. Mr. Thomp- 
son represented to his superior officer the propriety of reliev- 
ing the deck of the lady ; and urged him to induce her either 
by threats or persuasions to go below. But the lady, although 
completely overcome with terror, Seemed insensible to the 
danger to which she would be exposed by remaining on 
deck, and declared that nothing on earth should part her 
from her husband. She clung to him in frantic agony, and 
said she would on her bended knees sue to the pirate for 
mercy. 

There are few things which exercise a more potent influ- 
ence over the mind of man, than the sight of beauty in dis- 
tress —a lovely woman in tears, will do more to change the 
purposes of determined men, than rude menaces or the pros- 
pectof imminent peril. Captain Lindall was evidently losing 
all inclination to fight—and the crew began to look as if 
they had no objections to suspend the preparation for an en- 
gagement. Mr. Thompson at once saw how matters stood, 
and addressed the crew in the following pithy harangue : 

“My brave fellows, that pirate is overhauling us very 
fast—-his intention is doubtless to take possession of our 
vessel] —and if we allow him to do it, he will cut all our 
throats, or make us walk the plank. He can do no more if 
we resist as long as we are able to make any resistance. 
We have guns and ammunition, and although few in num- 
bers, we may do much if we go heartily to work, and possi- 
bly be able to cripple our antagonist, or beat him off. We 








ness for use, in case they should be wanted, the two big guns ||a wind, and although we continued to pepper them with bul- 
were both run out on the larboard side, lashings cast off,|/lets and round shot from our big guns, as long as they con- 
primed, and matches lighted, and were given in charge of|/tinued within reach, they were soon enabled by their supe- 
the second mate, who, although he had never witnessed an |/riority of sailing to range so far ahead that we found it use- 
engagement, exhibited much coolness and determination of||less to continue firing. The schooner escaped, but her loss 
character, and was evidently resolved to die at his guns,/|in killed and wounded must have been very great. When 
rather then be taken by the pirates. The top gallant sails|/she first came along side, from forty to fifty men could be 
were taken in, and the courses hauled up, that there should |/seen on her deck —when she hauled off, there were hardly 
be no obstruction in the way of working ship, and the cook |/half a dozen men able to do duty. 
had his boilers well filled with water, and a roaring fire be-| During the whole of the engagement, Captain Lindall and 
neath them. his lady kept the cabin. We could occasionally, during in- 
In the mean time the pirate was overhauling us fast. He |jtervals in the roar of musketry and cannon, hear the byster- 
followed nearly in the wake of the Hyacintha, evidently with 





‘ical screams of the lady, and the exhortations of her husband 
a design of carrying her by boarding on the lee quarter, and/|to be composed. But as we gave the pirate our warm salute 
occasionally sending us over a shot from ‘Long Tom,” | with the swivels, we heard proceeding from the cabin a deep 
which made more noise than execution. In the course of a|/and piercing shriek of anguish, which seemed to thrill 
short time the piratical schooner had ranged up to within||through every heart; after which all was still. When the 
half pistol shot— but not a gun had been fired from the|jengagement was terminated, and the pirate had got out of 
Hyacintha. The captain of the schooner now appeared on|jreach of our guns, Mr. Thompson put his head down the 
the forecastle. He was a stout, ferocious-looking fellow,||companion-way, and called out that the battle was over; 
with bushy whiskers: a bandanna handkerchief was bound||but no answer was returned! Alarmed, he descended the 
round his head, two pistols were stuck in a belt which encir-|/steps, and entered the cabin, fullowed by myself, and some 
cled his body, in his right hand he grasped a cutlass, which |jothers of the ship’s company, and there, a sight presented 
he brandished in a menacing manner, while he held in his/jitself, which will never be erased from my memory. Upon 
left the speaking trumpet through which he hailed the Hya-|/the cabin floor, in the midst of a pool of gore, were extended 
cintha, ordering us, in tolerable English, to heave to imme-|/the forms of Captain Lindall and his lovely wife, both ap- 
diately and haul down our colors, or every soul should be}|parently without sensation. We hastened to render assist- 
put to death. ance, but found that a musket ball had passed through the 

These orders not being complied with, as Mr. Thompson |jill-fated captain’s throat, from which wound the blood was 
continued walking the quarter deck without apparentiy| still welling ; the jugular vein had been divided, and life 
paying any attention to the demands of the big-whiskered| had fled forever. His wife was still alive, having fallen in 
pirate, this gentleman turned to his crew, and gave some||a swoon upon the dead body of her hasband. But it was 





‘lorders, pointing at the same time towards the brig in the||/with much difficulty that we were able to restore her to her 


most significant manner. In an instant the bowsprit and|/senses, and then her grief was so violent that it would sur- 


jib-boom of the schooner was filled with men, armed to the||pass the power of language to describe it. 
teeth, and prepared for boarding. We subsequently learned that Captain Lindall attempted 


“Now,” said Mr. Thompson, “is our time. Mr. Jarvis,!iseveral times to come on deck during the engagement ; but 
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was prevented by his wife, who clinging to his neck, partly |/and vicissitudes of life engage our attention, and we learn, 


by force and partly by her entreaties and tears, induced him 


toremain. During the latter part of the action, he was sit-|made to mourn.” 


ting in an arm-chair, holding his Ellen in his arms, and 


Let me here introduce the following Poem, from the pen 


attempting to quiet her apprehensions, when the pirates after |/of an anonymous author, written some years since ; which 


passing astern of the brig fired a volley of musketry. One 


of the balls entered the cabin window, grazed the cheek of TO 


the fainting fair one, and passed through her husband’s neck, 
who fell to the floor and expired without a groan. It was 
then she uttered that piercing shriek, which seems even now 
to be ringing in my ears. 

It is singular that Captain Lindall was the only man, on 
our side, killed in this desperate engagement. Had he fall- 
en while bravely defending his vessel against the attacks of 
a band of murdering pirates, his memory would have been 
fondly cherished by his shipmates and his friends. His un- 
timely fate was a striking illustration of the impropriety of 
placing men of weak minds, deficient in energy and resolu- 
tion, in responsible situations, where not only riches but 
lives are at stake. Mr. Thompson received a slight cut on 
the forehead from a cutlass, during the action on the decks 
of the Hyacintha; and one of the crew was shot through the 
shoulder with a pistol bullet, from the effects of which wound 
he with difficulty recovered. Our rigging was much cut up, 
and the mainmast received an ugly wound by a shot from the 
“long Tom,” before we came to close action. We met with 
no difficulty, however, in proceeding to New Orleans, whither 
we arrived in about a week after our action with the pirates. 

Mrs. Lindall having Jost her husband under such melan- 
choly circumstances, ere the honey-moon had hardly waned, 
continued for a long time (three weeks at least,) inconsola- 
ble. She finally took passage for New York, in a packet, 
where she arrived without having met with any remarkable 
adventure, and before six months were passed away, she 
had again plighted her faith to a young gentleman, a law- 
yer—she declared she would have nothing more to do with 
sailors ; and ere twelve months had elapsed from the death 
of her husband, she had drowned all her sorrows in the sea 
of matrimony. 


’ Original Besa. 
REFLECTIONS. 


BY DRAVID RUSSELL. 














THE YOUNG. 


Tre writer of these remarks contemplates with pleasure 
the bright and buoyant minds, and the gay and joyous feel- 
ings of those whom it is now his privilege to address: — the 
beautiful and varied dreams and visions which fancy ever 
presents to the youthful mind glowing with the brightest 
pictures of future happiness, and replete with the fairest 
hues, where the pencil of Hope paints with radiant lustre 
each scene of approaching life. To the young, the smile of 
joy beams with a glad radiance on the countenances of all 
around, and the footsteps of Time fall unheard, amid the 
beauteous flowers which spring up and cluster in their path- 
way. How sweetly each sound of music falls upon their 
ear, awakening only pleasing and delightful sensations! 
Then no dark and corroding sorrow rests upon the ever- 
varying thought. It reminds me of the young floweret ex- 
posed to the chilling blast or burning sun, both of which 
might exert a fatal influence over the frail child of nature. 
But the human mind, the active representative of the soul, 
receives new strength, and new vigor and beauty, from the 
exercise of its various faculties. Though the bright beams 
of their san may sometimes be obscured by the morning 
cloud, or they may hear the voice of the tempest, yet He who 
holds the wind and the waters in his hand, will not suffer 
these tender blossoms to be hurt by the war of the elements, 
nor his “little children ” to drink deeply of the cup of afflic- 
tion, of which, in after life, all are made partakers. The 
clouds which may occasionally darken the youthful horizon, 
are soon dispelled. They are like the showers in April. 
whose genial influences are felt upon the lap of Spring ; and 
which are succeeded by the buds and blossoms of promise ; 
whose beauties are most grateful to our senses, and whose 
fragrance is wafted afar upon the soft breezes of heaven. 

The young mind realizes nothing of those absorbing feel- 
ings of self-interest, of that labor and solicitude, and the 
stern and appalling reflections, which at the age of man- 


hood are so forcibly impressed upon the mind. Then the/|tian Protestants suffered death, in seven years, under Pope 
Julian; no less than 100,000 were massacred by the French, 


earlier dreams of pleasure fade from our sight, and the cares 





I believe is rarely found in our collections of modern poetry. 


» THIRTEEN YEARS OLD. 


Tuy smiles, thy talk, thy aimless plays 
So beautiful approve thee, 
So winning light are all thy ways 
I cannot chouse but love thee. 
Thy balmy breath upon my brow 
Is like the summer air, 
As o’er my cheek thou leanest now 
To plant a soft kiss there. 





Thy steps are dancing toward the bound 
Between the child and woman, 

And thoughts and feelings more profound, 
And other years are coming ; 

And thou shalt be more deeply fair, 
More precious to the heart, 

But never canst thou be again 
That lovely thing thou art. 


And Youth shall pass, and all the brood 
Of fancy-fed affection ; 

And care shall come with womanhood, 
And waken cold reflection ; 

Thou’lt learn to toil, and watch, and weep 
O’er pleasures unreturning, 

Like one who wakes from pleasant sleep 
Unto the cares of morning. 


Nay, say not so, nor cloud the sun ‘ 
Of joyous expectation, 
Ordained to bless the little one, 
The freshling of creation ! 
Nor doubt that He who now doth feed 
Her early Jamp with gladness, 
Will be her present help in need, 
Her comforter in sadness. 


Smile on, then, little winsome thing, 
All rich in nhature’s treasure ; 

Thow bast within thy heart a spring 
Of self renewing pleasure. 

Smile on, fair child, and take thy fill 
Of mirth, till time shall end it, 

*Tis Nature’s wise and gentle will, 
An@ who shall reprehend it !, 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—hn_n—n—n—ha—n—~—_l!l_—_—————— 
PMoecelanes. 





AN ELEPHANT IN LIBERIA. 

Tue following is an extract of a letter from Dr. Taylor, a 
physician in the colony of Liberia : 

‘‘ A very large elephant has been within the precincts of 
the town of Millsburgh, for four or five days. He came into 
the town and strutted about as it suited him, destroying great 
quantities of cassava and plantains. He went upon the top 
of Mr. Kennedy’s hill, and there Taised his ears, and waved 
his proboscis, as though he bid defiance to the whole town. 
He exhibited himself as long as he supposed they would be 
pleased to look at him, and then turned off, like a small 
house, and went into the swamp. Several men then follow- 
ed him ; but the sagacity, as well as the terrific appearance 
of the animal, prevented their approaching him sufficiently 
close to shoot him. The bushes and weeds were so very 
thick that it was impossible to retreat if the elephant pur- 
sued. Atone time they came so close to him, as that when 
he pulled up a sapling, and threw it aside, to clear away a 
place around him, the boughs fell about their heads; they 
had to drop their guns, and creep into a thick bunch of 
thorns, &c., to avoid his quick, and fierce, penetrating gaze. 
Brother Harris told me that he was at one time so near him 
as to see distinctly his small eye, and to judge of the size of 
his tusks. He says, he expected every moment when the 
elephant would discover him, and reach out his snout and 
pull him out from his hiding place, or sweep around the 
bush, and cover him up, and walk over him, and mash him 
to death. But his majesty was pleased to turn in another 
direction, and he was thus providentially saved from a horri- 
ble death. After being thus interrupted, and fired upon in 
the course of the day, he concluded to retire; and taking the 
road that leads to Gaytoombah’s, he made his exit under 
cover of the night.” 





MARTYRS. 
Accorp1ne to the calculation of some, about 200,000 Chris- 























from experience, the truth of the maxim that “man was 


coined cash of the kingdom passes through the Bank every 
three years.” 






































































in the space of three months; Waldenses, who perished 
amounted to 1,000,000; within thirty years, the Jesuits de- 
stroyed 900,000 ; under the Dake of Alva, 36,000 were exe- 
cuted by the hangman ; 150,000 by the Irish massacre, be- 
sides the vast multitude of whom the world could never be 
particularly informed, who were proscribed, starved, burned, 
assassinated, chained to the galleys for life, or immured 
within the walls of the Bastile, or others of their Church or 
State prisons, According to some, the whole number of 
persons massacred since the rise of Papacy, including the 
space of 1400 years, amounts to 50,000,000. 





STENOGRAPHY DONE UP. 

An English paper gives the following notice of an impor- 
tant discovery which, if true, would seem to surpass that of . 
Mr. Daguerre. It is, indeed, no less than a plan of render- 
ing the vibrations of sound permanently visible! 

‘A most ingenious and valuable discovery has just been 
made by Mr. Southworth, of Cheetham street, Manchester, 
by means of which an individual although unacquainted 
with the art of writing, is enabled to take down the speech 
even of the most rapid speaker; and, what is yet more sur- 
prising, in such a way as to indicate the peculiar emphasis 
with which it may be delivered. As the inventor has not 
yet secured a patent, all that we are at present enabled to 
state is, that it bears some analogy to photcgenic drawing. 
It is well known in the latter case, that when a substance 
properly prepared is presented to objects illuminated by the 
rays of the sun, it receives a distinct and faithful impression 
of them, which is afterwards rendered permanent by suitable 
chemical agents. So also the present discovery consists of ; 
a piece of mechanism, as susceptible of the impression of wt 
sounds as the tympanum of the ear, which impression re- 
mains permanent, and is as perfectly legible as the clearest 


typography.” 


TOOTH DRAWING. 
Dr. Esren’s episode of tooth drawing reminds us of a 
country patient somewhat akin to his, who called on one of 
our most eminent dentists, being “troubled with a raging 
tooth,” which he wished extracted. Seating himself, the 
polished instrument was displayed before his eyes; and the * 
next instant the tormentor was placed in his hand. “Well, 
doctor,” said he, “hew much do yow ax for the job? Guy, : 
but you did it quick, though!” “My terms,” replied the 
dentist, “are one dollar.” ‘A dollar! for half a minute’s 
work! One dollar? Thunder! Why, a doctor down’t our ; 
place drawed a tooth for me, two years ago, and it took him 
two hours. He dragged me all round the room, lost his grip 
half a dozen times. I never see such hard work; and he 
only charged me twenty-five cents. A dollar for a minute’s 
work! O git about! —you must bea joking.” This economi- 
cal victim was but following out the popular utilitarian doc- 
trine, that the labor necessary to produce a result should 
form its standard of value. — Knickerbocker. 


A SOBER TRUTH. 
A New York contemporary defines a journal of the right 
kind, as “ one in which the father and mother of an interest- 
ing family, can put confidence, without first critically exam- 
ining it, to see whether it be freighted with the deadliest 
moral poison, as it enters the domestic Eden. It is one, 
from which is carefully excluded every sentiment which 
might, by its impropriety, raise upon the pure unsullied cheek 
of modesty and chastity, the slightest tinge of conscious 
shame.” 


HISTORY OF HARD MONEY. 

Tue following brief history of hard money coinage we ex- 
tract from an exchange: 

“ Copper was not coined in England until the time of Eliza- 
beth —and then in small quantities, and not well received. 
In 1672, a greater coinage took place, of half pennies and 
farthings; silver pence, half pence and farthings were coined 
down to the reign of Edward III., 1354; then groats and 
half groats; next a shilling. Henry VIII. coined crowns ; 
Edward VI., half crowns, sixpences, and three farthing 
pieces. From 43d of Elizabeth to the present time, the coin- 
age has remained the same. The first gold coin was under 
Henry III., 1257, in gold pennies. The guinea was coined 
1663, of Guinea gold, to go for 20s. but it never went for 
less than 21s. by tacit consent. It is computed that the whole 
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Garvicties. 


Cuartes I. had his hair cut off on account of a wound in 
his head, and the whole fashionable world were, without loss 
of time, shorn of their locks. Charles VII. donned a long 
coat to hide his crooked legs, and long coats became the 
rage. A monkey had his tail cut off by a trap, but he 
couldu’t come it on the fox, though he told him it was the 
fashion. 

Bulwer says, “there is nearly always something of na- 
ture’s own gentility in very young women, except when they 
get together and fall.a giggling.” 

A person having dropped a shilling into the contribution 
box on the occasion of a charity sermon, and thinking it a 
leetle too much to give, endeavored to take sixpence of it out 
again, but instead of this, he took out half a dollar. He did 
not discover his mistake till he attempted to pass it at a grog 
shop, when he found it was only pewter. 

Late one night, that most miserable of all human beings, 
a drunken husband, after spending his time at the club, set 
out for home. ‘ Well,” said he to himself, “if I find my 
wife up I’ll scold her: what business has she to sit up wast- 
ing fire and light, eh? and if I find her in bed, I’ll scold her: 
what right has she to go to bed before | get home?” 

Two travellers having been robbed in a wood, and tied to 
trees at some distance from each other, one of them in des- 
pair exclaimed, “Oh! I’m undone!” “ Are you?” said the 
other, ‘then I wish you’d come and undo me.” 

When you hear any one making a noise about himself, 
his merits, and his good qualities, remember the poorest 
wheel of a wagon always creaks loudest. 

How absurd is avarice in an old man! It is like a man 
scraping money anxiously together to pay his turnpikes, 
after he has got to the end of the road. 

A person whose stomach was usually much more liberally 
furnished than his mind, remarked oneday after dinner, that 
he had eaten so hearty a meal, that he almost required hoop. 
ing. A cooper present suggested to him that he stood more 
in need of heading than any thing else. 

A young man and a female once upon a time stopped at 
a country tavern. Their awkward appearance excited the 
attention of one of the family, who commenced a conversa- 
tion with the female, by inquiring how far she had travelled 
thatday? “Travelled!” exclaimed the stranger, somewhat 
indignantly, we didn’t travel!'—we rip!” 

Some dilettanti authors profess that they write and publish 
only for their own amusement. This is perfectly correct, 
for it certainly is not for other people’s. 

Experience is the most eloquent of preachers, but she 
never has a large congregation. 


_ Gviginal Translations, — TVA NS Allows. 








HISTORICAL ELOGE 8=—t—ti«~«*s ELOGE 
OF HENRY CAVENDISH. 
Read before the French Institute, 6th January, 1812. 


BY BAROW CUVIER. 


Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 





[concrupep.] 


Anotner member of the royal society, Mr. Michell, who! 
hed died some time before, had conceived a method for ac-| 
complishing this object, and constructed an apparatus almost | 
the same as that employed by our deceased associate, M.| 
Coulomb, for measuring the forces of electricity and mag- 
netism. A lever six feet Jong, having at each extremity a 
small leaden ball, was horizontally suspended by a vertical, 
thread. The lever being at rest, a large mass of lead of) 
given diameter and weight, was presented to each of the, 
extremities. The attraction between the masses and the| 
balls set the lever in motion; the thread which is twisted by jr 
this means, tends to recover ies former state, and thus causes 
the lever to describe small horizontal arcs, just as the attrac-| 
tion of the earth produces the vestical ones of the pendulum. , 


















sary to calculate the attraction of the sides of the wooden 
case in which the apparatus was enclosed ; and infinite pre- 
cautions were also required in measuring the extent of the 
oscillations and even in observing them without approaching| 
so near as to disturb them. Some of these difficulties had| 
not been anticipated, and to Cavendish belongs the sole 
credit of providing those delicate means for obviating them, 
the necessity of which had not been foreseen by Michell. 

The result was curious, the average density of the earth 
being found to be 5 48-100 as great as that of water. It; 
would seem from this, not only that the earth is solid, but 
that its materials towards the centre are heavier than those 
on the surface, for the simple minerals of which ordinary 
rocks are composed, are about three, rarely four times as 
heavy as water, and no mineral yet known is five times 
this weight. The inference is that metals are more abun- 
dant towards the centre than at the surface of the earth. 
Thus this simple experiment presents us with entirely new 
views of the theory of the earth. It appears, at first sight, 
however, to contradict those made by Maskelyne in Scot- 
land, where the deviation of the plumb-line produced by the 
proximity of a mountain, led him to conclude that the aver- 
age density of the earth is but 4 1-2 times as great as that 
of water. But it is very certain that when Maskelyne’s 
experiments were more accurately performed, the result 
approximated much nearer to that of Cavendish. 

Mr. Cavendish was also one of the first to apply calcula- 
tion to the theory of electricity. His paper on this subject* 
was written before, but not printed til) after that of Aepinus. 
They adopt the same hypothesis, that of a single electrical 
fluid the particles of which are mutually repulsive, and at-) 
tracted by the same bodies; but Cavendish showed more 
clearly than Aepinus, that, supposing this action to be exerted 
in a less ratio than inversely as the cube of the distance, it 
may be proved, by means of Newton’s theorem of the at- 
traction of a sphere, that all the electrical fluid in a spherical 
body must be confined to its surface. We know that our 
associate, the late M. Coulomb, has since demonstrated by 
direct experiment, that the electric action is inversely as the 
square of the distance, and has proved, in a manner much 
more general, the necessity of the distribution on the surface, 
of bodies, whatever may be their figure. 

When Walsh announced the fact of the analogy between 
the shock of the torpedo and that of the Leyden jar, it was. 
objected that the fish produced no sparks. Mr. Cavendish’ 
immediately sought to explain this difference, and even con- 
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structed, in accordance with his explanation, an artificial 
torpedo which, when charged, presented the same phenom- 
ena. Still, the true cause of animal electricity escaped him, | 
and it was reserved for Volta to invent an apparatus capable. 
of constantly producing this wonderful fluid, and of repeat- 
itg its shocks, —an apparatus essentially analogous, very) 
__||probably, to those which nature has given to electric fishes. 
It is also known, too, that Walsh had observed sparks’ 
given out by the electric eel of South America, which pos: 
sesses this property in a much higher degree than our Eu-' 
ropean torpedos, and is capable, according to Humboldt, of | 
stunning horses by its shocks. 

Mr. Cavendish made some observations respecting the, 
height of luminative meteors, in which he hinted his suspi-; 
cions, now abundantly confirmed, of the fall of earthy bodies 
from the atmosphere.t| He published a learned memoir on’ 
the means of improving meteorological instruments, and) 
made some ingenious remarks on freezing mixtures and the: 
limits of their frigorific effects.§ He even turned his atten- 
tion to the calendar of the Hindoos, and undertook to com- 
pare the confused cycles of this people with our methods of 
reckoning time.|| But the limits of a public discourse will, 
not permit us to analyze all his writings; we cite them 
merely for the purpose of adding the example of Cavendish: 
to so many others, which prove that great discoveries are 

reserved for those whose minds are habitually absorbed in 
their own meditations. 

Towards the end of his life, he sought to introduce a more || 
| rigid exactness in the division of the larger astronomical in- 
struments. To be dissatisfied with that one of all the arts in 





By comparing the extent and duration of these ee 
with those of the pendulum, we obtain the ratio of the at-| 

tractive force of the leaden masses to that of the earth itself. | 

This, however, gives but a faint idea of the apparatus, and 
of the precautions and calculations that experience showed | 
to be necessary. The mobility of the lever was such, that) 
the least difference in the heat of the two balls, or merely in| 
that of the different portions of the air, would produce a cur, 
rent strong enough to make it vibrate. It was even neces- 


|| which exactness has been carried farthest, was certainly to) 
push his love of this quality to extremes. 
After this long enumeration of the labors of Mr. Caven- 
dish, we may easily believe that a life in which so much|! 
was accomplished, could not have been a very active one, 
| 


but we can hardly conceive how uniform it really was, and 
* Trans. Phil., 1771, p. 584. ¢Do. 1790, p. 101. }{ Do. 1776, p. 375. | 
§ Do. 1783, p. 303, and 1786, p. 241. |] Do. 1792, p. 383. 











| 
‘| powers. 


how scrupulously he maintained his resolution of devoting 
it to study. The most austere anchorite could not have been 
more faithful to his vows. Among the numerous problems 
which he resolved, the most important, in his estimation, 
was that of never losing a minute or a word, and so perfectly 
did he resolve it, as to astonish men the most economical of 
time and-words. He made known his wishes to his servants 
by signs, and as his demands were few, those telegraphic 
signals were not very numerous. He had but one suit of 
clothes at a time, always of the same material and color, and 
renewed at certain fixed periods. It is said that when he 
went to ride, he always expected to find his boots in the same 
place, the whip in one of them, and always in the same one. 
The performance of some new experiment, or conversation 
for the sake of gaining or imparting information, were the 
only things allowed to interrupt the established order, or 
rather this kind of interruption made itself a part of this 
order. Then Mr. Cavendish freely indulged in the pleasure 
of talking, which was altogether after the Socratic fashion, 
and never ceased till the whole subject matter in question 
was cleared up. In every other respect too, the tenor of his 
life was marked by all the regularity and precision of his 
experiments. Indeed, it was scarcely altered by an incident 
which, in the lives of most people, would have produced a 
revolution. Being a younger son of a younger branch of the 
family, he was, of course, poor enough in his youth, and was 
treated by his relatives, it is said, as one who was likely 
never to become very rich. Chance or real merit decided 
otherwise. 

One of his uncles who had served in the army in India, 
and returned home with a very large fortune, conceived for 
him a peculiar attachment, and left it entirely to him. Mr. 
Cavendish, now become a millionaire, made no other change 
in his life than to get a few more telegraphic signs for the 
purpose of indicating how his surplus ingome was to be dis- 
posed of, and even before he would make these, his banker 
was obliged to press him repeatedly on the subject. It is 
said that one day the latter announced to him that he had 


'|suffered more than £70,000 to accumolate in his hands, 


and that he was ashamed to keep so large a sum in the 


|form of a simple deposite,—a fact equally imdicative of 


propriety of feeling in the one, and careless confidence in 
the other. It appears, however, that by means of his signs 
and investments, Mr. Cavendish was able to leave a fortune 
of £1,000,000. Few scientific men have been so rich, and 


few rich men have ever become soin the way he did, merely 
by never thinking of their wealth. The circumstances under 
| which his fortune so largely accumulated, furnish also a suf- 


ficient excuse for the same, for we can hardly help feeling 
that so much accumulation stands in need of some excuse. 
Still, he did not entirely overlook suitable occasions for di- 
minishing his wealth. He educated and brought forward 
many young men of promising talents; and collected a 
large library and an ample cabinet of philosophical appara- 


tus, which he had so completely devoted to-the public, as to 


have reserved no peculiar privileges for himself, taking out 
books under the same formalities as strangers, and charged 
for the same on the librarian’s books. One day the keeper 
of his apparatus announced to him with some petulance, 
that a young man had broken a very valuable instrument. 


'|* Well,” said he, “young men must break instruments in 


order to learn how to use them. Have another made.”’ 
Mr. Cavendish’s regular habits rewarded him with length 


‘|of days and freedom from infirmities. At the age of seventy- 


nine, he preserved in full vigor his bodily and mental 
To the reserve of his manners and the modest tone 
that pervades even his most important writings, he was prob- 
ably indebted for another advantage equally valuable, but 
rarely enjoyed by men of genius, that of never being dis- 
turbed by the effusions of jealousy or criticism. Like his 
distinguished fellow countryman, Newton, whom he resem- 
bled in so many other respects, he died full of years and full 


‘of glory, endeared to his rivals, respected by the generation 


he had instructed, celebrated among the philosophers of all 
|| Europe, presenting at once an admirable model of what all 
‘scientific men should be, and a striking example of the hap- 
|piness which they ought to enjoy. 

His death occurred on the 24th of February, 1810. His 
place as foreign member of the Institute was given to Alex- 
ander Humboldt, who, known and esteemed both by the old 
and new world, by the immense extent of his knowledge, the 
multiplicity of his labors, and his bold adventures, had long 
since been fixed upon as the successor of Cavendish by all those 
who have a right to entertain an opinion on such a subject. 
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Origtwal Portrp. 


TO gg ee hl 


Dar breaks o’er the lea, 
And bursts on the mountain, 
And gladdens the vale 
And plays in the fountain ; 
Its deep purpling glories 
Have travelled afar, 
And at its wide spreading 
Fades the bright morning star. 








Day dawns on the captive; 
Day dawns on the free: 
My thoughts are in darkness, 
Those thoughts seeking thee. 
Day breaks on the ocean, 
And brightens the strand ; 
And the wanderer looks 
On his own native land. 


I too am a pilgrim, — 
My home was thy breast; 
And when far from thee 
I have no earthly rest. 
As that bird o’er the wide waste 
Her lonely way winging, 
When the deep raging waters 
Sorrow’s mantle was flinging 


On the brightly robed earth, 
Sought, wasted and weary, 
Her own sheltered nest, 
From her pilgrimage dreary, — 
So my thoughts will still trace thee 
Where’er thou dost roain ; 
For wherever thou art, 
That place is my home. 


Light comes in its beauty 
From the place of its birth, 
And holds fairy sway 
O’er the dark rolling earth: 
I know not its charm, 
For to me it is given, 
To look sadly on all, 
E’en the brightness of heaven. 


Vonages anv Travels. 


MODE OF SHOOTING CROWS IN ITALY, 


A TRAVELLER gives the following remarkable account of 
crow-shooting in Italy. Being called up, he says, early in 
the morning, a few days after Christmas, we proceeded with 
two servants about a mile from the city of Milan, and entered 
a large meadow covered with hoar-frost, when my friends 
conducted me to a cottage a little on one side of the meadow, 
where we found five or six peasants, with a good fire, several 
fowling-pieces, and abundance of ammunition in readiness. 
Being told that every thing was prepared, we drank coffee, 
till the peasants, who had left us about an hour, returned 
and informed us we might proceed as soon as we pleased. 
We, however, advanced no farther than the porch of the 
house, where, as we waited some time without the appear- 
ance of any crows, I was eager to fire at them, but my friend 
checked my ardor. “Stay,” said he, “they will descend 
presently, and approach so near to us that we may shoot 
them without trouble.” Soon after, to my utter astonish- 
ment, I observed them stop their course all at once, take 
several circuits around the meadow, and afterward descend, 
a few at a time, upon the ground upon which we were wait- 
ing their appearance. Not knowing the secret, my curiosity 
still increased, especially as I observed that the whole of 
them not only descended, but that they seemed to have sta- 
tioned themselves as it were in various parts of the field. 
But this was not all, for, upon a closer inspection, I found 
their heads were absolutely fixed in the ground, from whence 
after a struggle of some duration I saw them successively 
rising, and apparently with a white cap on their heads, 
which I soon perceived to be made of strong cartridge paper. 
It was now that this comedy commenced, and began to take 
a tragical turn ; for the crows, to liberate themselves, putting 
themSelves into a number of laughable attitudes, brought for- 
ward the peasants, who, clapping their hands, and setting up 
a loud cry, the motion of the crows became the most confused 
imaginable. Flight, if such an awkward movement deserve 
the name, was in all directions, striking against each other 
with such force as frequently to bring them to the ground. 
It should be observed that the noise of their talons scratching 
upon the thick caps that enclosed their heads, had no small! 
effect, till in the end, taking to our fire-arms, we were em- 
ployed near an hour in shooting them ; at the termination 




















of which I was informed by my friends that holes being pur-|| Mount of Olives. One, a mere foot-path, strikes up in a 


posely dug in the ground, and filled with paper of a conical 
form, the narrow extremities of the latter containing each a 
piece of raw meat, it was the smell of the meat that brought 
the crows to the spot. It is further to be observed, that the 
inside of this cap was copiously larded: with bird-lime, at- 
tached so much the closer by the pressure of the crow’s 
heads after the meat, that it was impossible for them to dis- 
engage themselves. 


JERUSALEM AND ITS VICINITY, 


ROBINSON, 





BY PROF. 





Arrit 18th, taking our servant Ibrahim, I went alone with 
him out of the Yafa gate, and keeping to the right passed 
around the north-west corner of the city wall, where stands a 
terebinth of Butmtree of considerable size; and then de- 
scended to the Damascus gate. Here I struck out to the left 
through the open field to the Grotto of Jeremiah, so called by 
the monks. It lies under a round isolated rocky hill, the 
south side of which has apparently been cut away to an 
irregular face, under which is the entrance to the grotto. In 
front is a small garden walled in; but the door was closed, 
so that I could not gain access to the cavern itself; nor were 
we more successful at a subsequent visit. The top of the 
hill is occupied as a Muslim cemetery. The southern front 
of this hill stands over against the precipitous northern side 
of Bezetha, crowned by the city wall; and one might almost 
imagine that the two hills once formed one ridge, of which the 
intervening portion had been cut away by art. 

Returning to the path, I kept along the city wall towards 
the east. Before reaching the north-east corner of the city, 
there is near the wall, or indeed in the trench, what seems 
to have been a small reservoir for water, communicating 
perhaps along the trench with that which we had seen the 
day before near St. Stephen’s gate. Passing down the steep 
hill from this gate into the valley of the Kidron, and crossing 
the bridge over the dry water-course, one has on the left the 
half subterranean church of the Virgin Mary, with an exca- 
vated grotto or chapel called her tomb. Before the low 
building, is a small sunken court; from which there is a 
descent by many steps into the church. The earliest notice 
of this tomb and church is in the seventh century ; and it is 
also mentioned by the historians of the crusades. 

Near the same bridge and charch, on the right, is the 
place fixed on by early tradition as the site of the garden of| 
Gethsemane. It is a plat of ground nearly square, enclosed 
by an ordinary stone-wall. The north-west corner is one 
hundred and forty-five feet distant from the bridge. The 
west side measures one hundred and sixty feet in length ;) 
and the north side one hundred and fifty feet. Within this 
enclosure are eight very old olive trees, with stones thrown 
together around their trunks. There is nothing peculiar in 
this plat to mark it as Gethsemane; for adjacent to it are 
other similar enclosures, and many olive-trees equally old. 
The spot was not improbably fixed upon during the visit of 
Helena to Jerusalem, A. D. 326, when the places of the 
crucifixion and resurrection were supposed to be identified. 
Before that time no such-tradition is alluded to. Eusebius, 
writing apparently a few years afterwards, says Gethsemane 
was at the Mount of Olives, and was then a place of prayer 
for the faithful. Sixty years or more afterwards, Jerome 
places it at the foot of the mountain, and says a church had 
been built over it; which is also mentioned by Theophanes 











as existing near the end of the seventh century. The garden 
is likewise spoken of by Antonius Martyr at the end of the 
sixth century, by Adamanus, and by writers of the times off 
the crusades. There would seem therefore little reason to 
doubt, that the present site is the same to which Eusebius 
alludes. Whether it is the true site, is perhaps a matter of 
more question. 

Giving myself up to the impressions of the moment, I sat 
down here for a time alone beneath one of the aged trees. 
All was silent and solitary around; only a herd of goats 
were feeding not far off, and a few flocks of sheep grazing! 
on the side of the mountain. High above towered the dead 
walls of the city ; through which there penetrated no sound 
of human life. It was almost like the stillness and loneli- 
ness of the desert. Here, or at least not far off, the Saviour 
endured that “agony and bloody sweat,” which was con- 
nected with the redemption of the world ; and here in deep 
submission he prayed: “O my father, if this cup may not 
pass away from me except I drink it, thy will be done!” 

From the bridge three paths lead up the summit of the 


he 
v4 


direct course along a steep projecting part of the hill; a sec- 
ond passes up more circuitously to the left, where the hill 
retires a little and has a more gradual slope; and the third 
winds along the face further south. The sides of the moun- 
tain are siill sprinkled with olive-trees, though not thickly, 
as was probably the case of old; and a few other trees are 
occasionally seen. I took the middle path, which brought 
me out at the church of the Ascension and the mosk, situated 
on the summit. Around them are a few huts, forming a 
miserable village. Here one is able to look down upon the 
city and survey at least the roofs of the houses. The view 
may be said indeed to be a very full one; but it is not par- 
ticularly interesting. It presents a dull mixed mass of roofs 
and domes ; but the distance is too great to be able to dis- 
tinguish the buildings or the topography of the city in aay 
good degree. A more pleasing view is obtained from va- 
rious points lower down the side of the mountain. 

From the church on the summit, only the city and the 
western prospect are visible ; the eastern view being cut off 
by a higher part or ridge of the hill some twenty or thirty 
rods further east, with a Wely or tomb of a Muslim saint 
upon it. From this Wely one obtains a commanding view 
of the northern end and portion of the Dead Sea, and also of 
the adjacent country, including a large part of the valley of 
the Jordan, as well as the naked dreary region lying between 
Jerusalem and Jericho, and between Bethlehem and the Dead 
Sea. The course of the river Jordan could be traced by the 
narow strip of verdure which clothes its banks. Beyond its 
valley, the eastern mountains stretch off northward and 
southward in a long even ridge, apparently unbroken. They 
present to the view, as here seen, no single peak or separate 
summit, which could be taken for the Nebo of the Scriptures. 
At a considerable distance north of Jericho, indeed, a loftier 
summit is seen, forming the highest point of the mountains 
of Gilead, just north of es-Salt; but this could not have been 
Nebo. 

The atmosphere was at the time perfectly clear, and the 
waters of the Dead Sea lay bright and sparkling in the sun- 
beams, seemingly not more than eight or ten miles distant, 
though actually much further off. I unfortunately neglected 
to look for Kerak, which would doubtless have been visible 
in so clear a day. When we sought for it in a later visit, 
the haziness of the atmosphere prevented us from distinguish- 
ing it. Towards the west and north-west, the view extends 
to the Terebinth Valley so called, and the high point and 
mosk of Neby Samwil. 

I returned down the mount by the more southern path; 
from which a branch led me across the Jewish cemetery to 
the Tombs of Absalom and Zechariah, so called, at the bot- 
tom of the valley, just under the south-east corner of the wall 
of the mosk and city. Here is the narrowest part of the val- 
ley. Close by the tombs is a well, which then had water, 
though it seemed not to be used; and here is also another 
bridge of stone over the torrent-bed with a fine arch. From 
this point a rugged footpath ascends towards St. Stephen’s 
Gate ; entering which, I returned home by the Via Dolorosa. 

[Respecting the present appearance of the city, the Professor re- 


marks : } 
I have already remarked, that as we crossed the valley of 


Hinnom, I was particularly struck with its rapid descent, 
and the great depth of the vale of Jehoshaphat or Kidron, 
into which it opens. In the city itself, the steepness of the 
streets which deseend towards the east was greater thah I 
had anticipated. But on entering the gates of Jerusalem, 
apart from the overpowering recollections which naturally 
rush upon the mind, I was in many respects agreeably dis- 
appointed. From the descriptions of Chateaubriand and 
other travellers, I had expected to find the houses cf the city 
miserable, the streets filthy, and the population squalid. 
Yet the first impression made upon my mind was of a differ- 
ent character; nor did I afterwards see any reason to doubt 
the correctness of this first impression. The houses are in 
general better built, and the streets cleaner, than those of 
Alexandria, Smyrna, or even Constantinople. Indeed, of 
all the oriental cities which it was my lot to visit, Jerusalem, 
after Cairo, is the cleanest and most solidly built. The streets 
indeed are narrow, and very rudely paved; like those of all 
cities inthe east. The houses are of hewn stone, often large, 
and furnished with the small domes upon the roofs, which 
have been already mentioned at Hebron, as perhaps peculiar 
to the district of Judea. These domes seem to be not merely 
for ornament; but are intended, on account of the scarcity 
of timber, to aid in supporting and strengthening the other- 
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be but one hundred and twenty-eight feet above the waters 
of the Pacific, but the nature of the ground is not stated. 
The river may be rendered navigable by locks and canals, 
but the practicability of a ship canal seems out of the ques- 
tion. The party returned to the vessel on the 28th, having 
been absent eighteen days. 


wise flat roofs. There is usually one or more over each/||into a blanket, and what fell out were considered as belonging 
room in a house ; and they serve also to give a greater ele-||to the agent. He agreed with his colleague that the agents 
vation and an architectural effect tu the ceiling of the room, |}got the most of the appropriations. Such rascality and rank 
which rises within them. The streets and the population||injustice we trust will not be suffered to pass unnoticed by 
that throngs them, may also well bear comparison with those||Gen. Harrison. The poor Indians have been cheated enough 
of any other oriental city ; although if one seeks here, or/||in their treaties with the Government. It is barbarous to 
elsewhere in the east, for the general cleanliness and thrift|/again cheat them, in carrying out the obligations of the trea- 
which characterize many cities of Europe and America, he||ties.— Concord Republican. 


will of course seek in vain. — a 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1841. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue prolific press of the Harpers continues to pour out a 
supply of works adapted to the wants of the reading commu- 
nity.. We have received, this week, through the politeness of 
Messrs. Tappan & Dennett, of this city, the three following. 

Srorres ror YouNe Persons; by Miss Sedgwick. — This 
accomplished writer, who is well known to theadalt portion 
of our countrymen, here caters to the amusement and in- 
struction of the youth, in a series of twelve well written 
sketches, which will win her a high place in their regard. 
They are written in a plain and familiar style, but none the 
less graceful and elegant in their diction on that account. 

Tue Lire anp Apventures oF Bruce, THE AFRIcAN Trav- 
ELLER; by Sir Francis B. Head. We have cherished with 
much care an old copy of Bruce’s Travels, and often take 
pleasure in turning over its tinged leaves; but we are happy 
to meet, in this volume, the principal facts narrated by the 
traveller, thrown into a connected narrative of his life, which 
gives an additional interest to the subject and relieves the 
monotonous continuity of his journal. Such a book is worth 
all the novels and trash that could be put between the lids of 
twenty “mammoth” folios. It forms the 128th No. of 
Harpers’ Family Library. 

Tue Lives or Jonn Jay anp ALexanver Hamitton, forms 
the 129th of the same series. The mists thrown by heated 
party spirit over the honored names that adorn our country’s 
history are fast dispersing, and the present generation are 
disposed to render the just tribute of admiration and praise 
to those noble intellects of both of the political parties into 
which our fathers were divided. There is daily less doubt 
of the integrity of almost all the leading spirits who so hotly 
discussed the principles and modes in which our infant liber- 
ties should be nursed. Jay and Hamilton are well classed 
together, and this volume is well calculated to lead the rising 
generation to a due appreciation of their character. 

Tates or THE Ocean; or Essays for the Forecastle. By 
Hawser Martingale. Boston: S. N. Dickinson. — This is 
an interesting collection of maritime sketches, from the pen 
of Captain Sleeper, editor of the Mercantile Journal, of this 
city. They have appeared from time to time in the columns 
of that paper, and are now collected in a volume, and illus- 
trated with numerous handsome wood engravings. 

They pretend not in general to the sober accuracy of mat- 
ters of fact, but are of the more innocent class of the works 
of fiction; and as such are among the best of their class. 
Most of them are designed to illustrate the advantages of 
good conduct and the evils of a vicious or imprudent course 
in a sea-faring life; and they are of such a character as to 
interest and improve those who have not sufficient stamina 
of mind to avail themselves of more serious lessons of in- 
struction. 

We have placed one of the interesting adventures, with 
which the volume abounds, on our first page. 














THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. — NOBLE CONDUCT OF A SCOTCHMAN, 
Ox the 12th of June, 1817, John Struthers, a journeyman 
mason, was compelled to leave his native town, Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, simply because he had endeavored, with others, to 
get up up a Reform meeting. The Tory authorities sent for Evits or Coneressionat Lecistation.—Our own great 
and examined him, touching, as they were pleased to allege, ||@'tay of representatives in the Massachusetts General Court, 
his seditions and treasonable principles. They did not in-|/#re not the only body of men whose vast numbers defeat the 
carcerate him, but they threatened him with the terrors of||ends for which they are assembled. This evil exists to such 
the law; but what was worse than this to the poor fellow, ||an extent in Congress that it has become at length one of 
they arrested the production of his labor, by getting him de- the subjects of reform under discussion with some. of the 
prived of work, and, consequently, the means of sustenance|/more reasonable portion of the National House of Repre- 
for his young family. In this situation of matters, seeing sentatives. Mr. Underwood of Kentucky proposed to reduce 
that he was what was then significantly called “a marked ||the number of that body to double the number of the Senate. 
man,” John Struthers resolved to leave his native country, Under present circumstances, so great is the desire on the 
and to embark for the United States of America. Struthers||part of the different members, to prove to their constituents 
and his family arrived in safety in Philadelphia. He had no||by their much speaking, that they have done their duty, and 
recommendation —no chance of finding employment, except||that they are capable of sustaining their part, that the greater 
through the recommendation of his own hands and behavior. |/ portion of the time of the session is occupied in hearing each 
But he speedily found employment. The Bank of the Uni-|'member repeat over in his turn, what has been uttered by 
ted States in Philadelphia was then building, and he was|/all who have previously spoken. They are prompted by 
engaged upon it by Mr. Traquair, the Government contrac-||Vanity and ambition to boasting and speechifying, rather 
tor. That gentleman soon appreciated the good qualities of||than to minding that business which is necessary to be done 
the exiled Scotch mason, and the result was that he, as also||for the good of their country. «To use Mr. Underwood’s 
Mr. Strickland, the Government architect, patronized him, ||own language — “ There are now two hundred and forty-two 
and Struthers soon commenced business on his own account||members of this House, each anxious to convince his con- 
as a master mason. His work gave such singular satisfac-|/Stituents, by speaking, that he is worthy of the trust reposed ; 
tion that the Government of the United States consulted and |/@nd many equally anxious to convince the President that is, 
employed him on their public works of finest buildings, and ||0F is to be, that he is to a great extent, indebted to them for 
in the course of a few years he amassed a vast fortune, and ||his elevation. Only conceive of the ten thousand schemes 
is now one of the wealthiest and most respectable citizens in ||of personal combination or pecuniary profit, which in the 
that country —living in a style equal to that of any Noble-|/nature of m@n, are constantly operating upon an assembly 
man in Great Britain. Here is true nobility. To show his||like this, and our wonder must cease that there should be 
gratitude to his adopted country, he formed, about three ||twenty up at a time, crying ‘Mr. Speaker’ to the extent of 
years ago, the splendid idea of erecting, at his own expense, ||their langs, with a view to obtain the floor.” Mr. Underwood 
a marble sarcophagus, in which to deposit the remains of the|/States that he has known gentlemen there to consume days 
greatest man that America, or perhaps the world, ever pro-||in delivering a speech, which, when printed, could be read 
duced, the immortal George Washington. A beautiful vol-|jin as many hours. This was mentioned as a proof of their 
ume, narrating the correspondence and proceedings conse-|/Want of preparation and of a clear perception of their subject. 
quent on that important event, so interesting to Americans The time is consumed, in fact, in mending and saying over 
and every admirer of the illustrious Washington over the and over again, what the speaker, for want of aclear percep- 


habitable globe, was published at Philadelphia in the spring ||tior of the subject could not well express without repetition 
of the year. and revision. Thus the whole of the session is too short to 


afford these bunglers an opportunity to hammer out into 
ARTESIAN WELL. shape, the shapeless crudities of their brains. Mr. Under- 
Ir appears from the following, from a Paris paper, that ||wood further remarks, very justly, “We must reform this) 
the perseverance of the projectors of the Artesian Well, near ||course of procedure. If we do not, the government will 
Paris, has been remarkably rewarded. break to pieces, from its utter incapacity to legislate. It will 
On the 26th of February, at twenty minutes past two, the |/sink under the disgust and contempt of an abused and tan- 
water spouted up from the Artesian well, which has been ||talized people.” 
boring at the Abattoir de Grenelle. This water is tepid, which 
it was very natural to suppose was the case, on account of || Votcanogs.—In a notice “On the volcano of Kirauea”) 
the temperature of the deep layers which have been reached. ||in the island of Hawaii, by Dr. Gardner, read before the 
The depth of the well is 560 metres, 1,837 feet. This result, || London Geographical Society, the author states that he has) 
which has cost more than 160,000 francs, is the fruit of a||conversed with natives not more than thirty or forty voors! 
persevering work of several years, and solves a geological |/of age, who have seen salt water at the bottom of the crater. 
problem of the greatest importance, that of the existence of || There were then four successive ledges of rock, each about 
water under the immense banks of green chalk of the basin |/eight hundred feet high, between the margin of the crater 


of Paris. The temperature of the well is 86 Fahrenheit. jand its bottom. It has since filled up so as to leave only the 
upper ledge exposed, which is about four thousand feet above 

































Tue Norra American Review, for April, 1841. —The 
articles in this number of the Review, with two exceptions, 
are on American subjects, and generally of an important 
character. They are on the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress; the Arts of Design in America; Music in America ; 
Quincy’s History of Harvard University ; Literary Property ; 
the Cochin-Chinese Language ; the North-Eastern Boundary ; 
Lowell’s Poems ;. Laura Bridgman ; Dramas of the Princess 
Amelia; and Critical Notices. 





FRAUDS UPON THE INDIANS. the level of the sea. 
In a recent debate upon the Indian Appropriation bill in 
Congress, Mr. Proffit of Indiana, made the following disclo-|| Lonpon GeocraruicaL Socrery.—A paper was read be- 
sures. He stated that the treaty of 1837 with the Pottawat-|/fore the Society on the 10th January, “On the river San 
amies, promised them gold and silver, but the law had been ||Juan de Nicaragua and Lake Nicaragua or Grenada.” The 
daily violated. He had conducted the Indians under one of|jriver and lake were examined, and the country crossed to 
the treaties. Goods were forced upon them at the most ex-|/the Pacific, in March, by Mr. Geo. Lawrence, mate and as- 
horbitant rates. When they asked for gold and silver, as||sistant surveyor of the British surveying-ship Thunderer. 
they had been promised in the treaty, they were told need The party passed in boats up the river, leaving the vessel 
they mast take the goods or get nothing. He stated that he j/on the Sth March, and entered the Lake at San Carlos, on 
found $175,000 worth purchased from a certain mercantile |/ihe 12th. Several rapids impeded their progress, but none|/| New Music.— We find on our table, from Prentiss’ estab- 
house in New York, invoiced at prices over the retail rates ||over which their canoe was not easily taken by tracking||lishment, the “ Answer to the Carrier Dove,” music by Mae- 
in the interior. Goods were boxed up and marked with|/along the bank. Seven days were spent in exploring the|/der; the “Pemberton Quick Step,” by Zaleucus; “I saw 
large sams on the outside, but when opened were found to||lake, and two in crossing to the Pacific, examining the coast,||two clouds at morning,” music by A. Florence; “The Old 
contain not one tenth part of the value. Goods were thrown |jand returning to the lake. The lake Nicaragua proves to||Sexton,” music by Russell; “O, think of me ever,” music 





Granam’s Lapy’s ann GentLeman’s Macazine.—This 
work is improved in eppearance, in the hands of its present 
proprietor, and fully maintains the reputation acquired by 
Burton for the elegance of its embellishments. The April 
No., which we have received from Jordan, the agent for this 
city, contains another of Sartain’s beautiful mezzotints. 
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by Henry L. Brasche. The vignettes are well executed, but/| The wound given lately to the slave trade by Captain 

the last is particularly deserving of praise. We have seen|| Deumar, of the British Navy, is severe. From the Gallinas|| In this city, Col. Cyrus Adams, of Northbridge, Mass., to Miss Lucia 
5 a : 4 ‘. : : Bigelow, of Boston. ----Mr. Gustavus A. Lauriat to Miss Martha H. 

plates in the “ Annuals” far inferior to this. he carried to Sierra Leone 950 slaves rescued from the barra- Davis, both of Boston. ---- Mr. Charles W. C. Grant-to Miss Matilda 


¥ s6 ton? 2S : ; " Alley, both of Boston. - -- - Mr. Samuel! H. Beal to Miss Georgiana E, 
Wm. H. Oakes, has published The Handsome Louise,” |/coons—and the natives carried off or destroy ed on the Spot Heussler. - --- Mr. Theodore Richardson to Miss Mary A. Perkins. ---- 


Mr. William Lewis to Miss Jane Hodgkins. -- - - Mr. John M. Angier to 

















































another of the “‘ Tyrolese Melodies,” as sung by the Rainer|| goods to the amount of not less than a million, or a million ius Aton t pr , 
Family, which, if received as well by the public as at their|/and a half of dollars. ‘One item destroyed was 2,000 pun- ree Soe te nin orp Mise Elissheth Cat 
| ir. William Stanwood to Miss Abigail A. Hopkins. 


cheons of rum!” Mr. Canot, who kept a slave market at 
New Cesters, has abandoned it — given liberty to 40 domes- 
tic slaves, and giving the most solemn assurance that he 
would never again buy or sell a human being. 

A Colonization Society was formed at Rio in 1839, for 
transferring all freed negroes to Africa ;—one cargo was 
despatched, but never afterwards heard from ; and it is sup- 
posed that the whole number (40U) were captured by a slaver 
and carried to Cuba, or else treacherously taken by the 
agents to a slave-holding country and sold. 

About five leagues from Beverloo, in Belgium, a terrific 
fire lately broke out in the forest of Postel, both timber and 
brushwood having been consumed by its ravages throughout 
a circumference of nearly nine miles, the flames rising to 
full fifty feet in height, and being visible at a distance at 
fifteen leagues. 

An association similar to the other scientific institutions 
is about to be established in London for the advancement of 
the science of chemistry. 

Chesnut posts. will stand eight or ten years longer if set 
when green, than if seasoned first. 

The Thames Tunnel is now 1138 feet 8 inches in length, 
and the excavation for. the shaft has been made to the depth 
of 23 feet, leaving only-about 50 feet more to be completed. 

The fugitive Mormons from Missouri, with their brethren 
in Iflinois, have established a city in the latter State. They 
have named their new place of settlement Nauvoo, and al- 
ready report a population of three thousand. 

The editor of the Maine Cultivator has received a pair of 
“large hens” from Russia —said to be prolific layers and/ 
excellent poultry. Chanticleer “can stand by the side of a 
flour barrel, and eat corn, with ease, from the top.” 

A law has been enacted by the sovereigns of the Hawaiian 
Islands, of which a translation is published. The first sec- 
tion is as follows :—If any man take potatoes,-sugar-cane, 
melons, or any other article of food; and-transform, it to an 
intoxicating liquor, and drink it, he shall be fined one dollar, 
and if he do the like again, the fine shall be two dollars, and 
thus the fine shall be doubled for every offence even to the 


Concerts, will meet with a rapid sale. It is embellished with 
a vignette of the singers, in national costume. 


In South Boston, Mr. Nelson H. Tilden to Miss Eliza Ann, daughter 
of J. Thompson, Esq. 

In Roxbury, Mr. James D. Kent, of Boston, to Miss Ann Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late Abner Bourne, Esq. of Boston. 

tn Malden, Mr. Edwin H. Hall, of Boston, to Miss Louisa, daughter 
of the late Wm. Barrett, Esq., of M. 


DIED, 

In this city, 23d ult., Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Mr. Daniel C. Moore, 
34, ---- 22d ult., Thomas D. Bradlee, Esq., 77. 

In Charlestown, 2Ist ult, Mr. William C. Dodge, 22. 

In Cambridge, 25th ult., Daniel Parkman, Esq., 46, son of the late 
Samuel Parkman, Esq. -- -- On the 28th ult., Mr. ‘Thomas Mason, 83. 

In Salem, Mr. Edward W. Morse, 38. --- - Mrs. Deborah Fairfax An- 
derson, 81. 

In South Reading, Mrs. Sarah, widow of the late Dea. James Harts- 
horn, 88. , 

In Needham, 26th ult., Mr. Leonard Battelle, 45. 

In Wayland, 27th ult., Miss Elvira Bullard, 36. 

{n Newton, Lower Falls, 28th ult., Mrs. Violet, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Rice, Jr., 30. 

In Sandwich, 4th ult., of consumption, Mr. Joshua Tobey, 37. 

In Northampton, 23d ult., Mr. Franklin Edwards, 22. 

In Wareham, 3d ult., Mr. Jesse Briggs, 83 years and 10 months, a 
revolationary pensioner. 

In Concord, N.H., after a short illness, Mr. Abiel Eastman, 73. 

In St. Louis, Mo., 15th ult., Mrs. Nancy, wife of Mr. Charles E. 
Long, formerly of Boston, 27. 

Mr. Curry, the distinguished law-writer, whose works on Pleading, 
Bills of Exchange, and Practice, have been so extensively used in our 
country, died on the 17th Feb., 1841, in Southampton street, London, 
in the 66th year of ‘his age. 


Wwustwtess Directory. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Isaac F. SHerarp, 7'eacher,—at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
Tremont and Bronifield streets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House, ) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country, Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to Jet on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellasand Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘I bose 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 


All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient,and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will te 
given. Apply to C. D. Strone, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 


Merry’s Museum we should have noticed last week. It 
has reached its third number, and we need only say it pos- 
sesses the same interest of those which preceded it. We 
learn that the work meets with unprecedented success. 


Tue Lapy’s Companion for the present month is a very 
interesting number, with a fine steel plate, engraved by Dick. 








Tue Latin a Livinc Lanevace.— Some years ago, it was 
remarked to us by a very intelligent and naturalized citizen 
of Massachusetts, that the Latin language was spoken by 
the common people of a certain Province in Hungary. The 
gentleman who made this remark is an Italian by birth, 
being born in the north part of Italy, and brought to America 
in his youth and educated here. We thought considerably of 
this remark, and marvelled mucb that no notice had been 
taken of such an important fact, in any of our learned pub- 
lications. The last number of the Knickerbocker, however, 
contains an interesting article on this very subject. The 
writer of that article maintains that the language among the 
common people of Wallachia is the Latin. He quotes the 
Rev. Doctor Walch, who passed through Wallachia and 
Hungary, in 1826-7. On his entrance into Wallachia he 
found that the peasants spoke Latin. A very little dwarf 
came up to him, of whom he inquired if there were many 
such dwarfs there. The Keaya answered: Sunt multi, in-| 
numerabile ; “There are many, innumerable.’”’ Their lan- 
guage, he thinks, must have been the remains of that phrase- 
ology which the Romans left the Dacians sixteen hundred 
years before. The dress of these peasants, he remarks, in 
farther confirmation of their origin, very closely resembles 
that of the ancient Romans. 

The next traveller who takes notice of this fact is Bishop 
Heber, who returned through that country and Hungary, 
from the Caspian, shortly afterwards. Hesays: “The post- 
master at a village where we stopped, spoke Latin fluently, 
though in rags. At the village Szerenz, we met with a 
peasant who spoke Latin fluently, and who corrected one of|| utmost extent. 
our phrases. He remarks that Latin was much used in|| David O. Shattuck, who went from New England a ped- 
Hungary. A servant of the archbishop of Erslau, in address-||lar, afterwards became a Methodist minister, and subse- 
ing himself to the postmaster, ordered, in very fluent Latin,|| quently a Judge, is now a candidate for Governor of Missis- 
horses for his master the next morning. He states further,|| sippi- 
that among the better and the middling classes, it is the|| A whale, thirty-five feet long, was captured on the south 
most usual language, and even many of the peasants speak/||side of the Vineyard, on the 25th inst., and taken into Ed- 
it fluently. The writer in the Knickerbocker comes to the||gartown. He is expected to yield thirty barrels of oil. 
conclusion that the Latin is the vernacular language of at|| Manchester, N. H.,is a flourishing manufacturing village, 
least one state of modern Europe, and is generally used in the|| With water power, it is said, to rival Lowell. It contains 
one adjoining. And there is but little doubt, he remarks, that 3,500 inhabitants. Less than two years ago, there were bat hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 
national pride will co-operate in diffusing and keeping it in||two houses on the site where the village stands. . “ 
use, and in improving and purifying it from the dross of its|| The University of Athens has had 232 students during the|| y, 14 tanover PME TR herria rome and Silver Watches, 
barbarian dialect. The people pride themselves upon being]| last year; of these 10 were studying theology, 137 jurispra-||Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepa ‘red. 
the descendants of the old Romans; and they will cherish,| dence, 30 medicine, and 55 a WRIGHT & MALLORY, Wigs 
the language as a criterion of their peculiar distinction. Seven hundred and thirteen acréffof land are under culhti- Designers and Engravers. on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 

vation in the colony of Liberia, and are worked entirely by THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 



























































OVrcklp Me cory. hand. More than 30,000 coffee trees are planted and growing. AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
> Robinson has been convicted of the murder of Mr. Suy- Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
The goods stolen from the store of Messrs. Davis, Palmer dam, in New Jersey, and sentenced to be huog on the 16th EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 
Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 


& Co. have all been recovered. One of the robbers, an : 
’ April. fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 


Englishman, was arrested on suspicion, through the agency|| News has been received in this country from the London)| variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
: and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of Mr. Harnden and Constable Clapp. i Police Office, that the most artful robber they ever had to Of the purest, and len iiteratare of the most clevaned chavadian. Seat 


He-denied, for some time, any knowledge of the goods or|| contend with, is now in the United States. of the most eminent American writers are Contributors to its colamns. 


5 , : ‘ . selections of Music de witl 
the robbery ; but finally, on condition that he might be set} The first of a series of quarterly Tales, entitled “ the Set- F ea peer ‘more than double the oubetription fio ofthe seer: : 
free, he promised to give up the whole property. They then|/tlers at Home,” by Miss Martineau, is about to be re-pub- 


Teams. — $2.59 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10.00. 
went together to a small new house in Brighton street, where|| lished, by Appleton, of New York. 


Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
Mr. Clapp found every re 8 At a recent meeting of the — ee a papeny be nae Ree > a. a We io Wa 
A bag containing about 200 keys and other implements|| Bridge, it was voted to accept the offer o ,000, and sur- , 0, 37 Cornhill. 
; reas: 4 em h rs will oblige the publishers by inserting th é 
for entering buildings, was also found in his room. render their charter to the Commonwealth. ant ahaa ge She publiohets Dy. Ipqertigg we ager 
On Thursday, the reward of $500 was offered to Mr.|| Levi Lincoln has received the appointment of Collector of 
Harnden, who generously declined it; and Messrs. Davis, Boston, and entered upon its duties. 
Palmer & Co. subsequently sent him an elegant gold watch|| The navigation of the Hudson is again open, after being 
for his services in the affair. The reward was also tendered) closed nearly four months. 
to Mr. Clapp, who thinking he did not deserve the whole, | The Fortifications of Paris will cost, it is estimated, $300,- 
received a check for $400. 000,000. 
Williamson has since been arrested and committed 5 Mr. A. Biopazrtr, of Chickopee Falls, is an authorized agent for the 
charge of having broken open the office of Messrs. Gilbert |) poston Weekly Magazine, Specimens of the paper will be found at 
Sons, Exchange street. his office. 











A CHEAP BOOK. 

THE publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 

of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 

handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 

furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

| The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 





cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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Thou art come from the spir - it’s land, tl aoa tthouart come fromthe spir-it’s land, Thro’ the dark pine grove let thy voice be heard, And 
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tell of the shadowy band, tell of the shadowy band. We know that thebow’rs are green and fair, In the light of that sum-mer 
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tell of the shadowy band, tell of the shadowy band. We know thatthe bow’rs are green and fair, In the light of that sum-mer 
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pe Ana: we is Wana that the friends we have lost are there, hea ere, they are there, and =a weep nomore. But tell us, but tell us, 
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shore, And we know that the friends we have lost are there, They are there, And they weep no more. But tell us, but tell us, 
> sf PP OS 
Mains 8 = | Hanes id Sr Rea 5 SU anil Ral EL A Fan ai 
om — a a = 4 i AB UTS 72 
Pigs 7 a a hae a a fess Pine 2 se a a a a 
————— | a a ca Aaa ee Ae ge Sees 6) ath ROR le ETA Bax AER _ 
Tell us, thoubird of the sol-emn strain,Can those who have lovw’dfor - get? We cue aud they an-swer not a- gain, We call and they 
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Tell us, thoubird of the sol-emn strain,Can those who have low’dfor - get? We call andthey an-swer not a- gain, We call and they 
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- gain; Oh! say do 


= eg say do they love us yet? do they love us yet? do they love us 








they love us 





We call them far thro’ the si- -lent night, And they speak not from cave nor hill, We know, thou bird! that their 


hill, We know, thou bird! that their 
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land is bright, But say; ee say do they love there still! do they love there stillt do they love there still? 
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land is bright, But say, oh? say do they love there still? do they lowe there still? do they love there still? 





